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CURIOSITY—at miles per hour! 


Pictured above are cight frames which 
a high-speed movie camera has taken of 
a bursting can. 


The can itself is in a machine built for 
the purpose of seeing how much pres- 
sure is needed to make the seams of con- 
tainers fail. 

And the pictures show us just how and 
where the event occurs. 

We take pictures like this because we're 
curious. In this case, our curiosity travels 
as fast as 70 miles per hour, or 4000 ex- 
posures per second, 


You’ve got to be eager to know, if 
youre determined to be the leading can 
maker in the world, 


Cat killers ... 
For you've got to look under every stone 
... tramp up every scientific alley of in- 
vestigation . . . have the curiosity that 
kills cats, but makes good scientists . .. 
if customers are to be served well. 

This same attitude and habit of mind 
applies to everything that’s done at the 
General Research Laboratory of Ameri- 
can Can Company at Maywood, Illinois. 


Solder, enamel, steel, tin, and sealing 
compounds get the same thorough going 
over. Processing techniques are being 
continually investigated and improved. 
Fundamental research in the nutritive 
values of canned foods proceeds daily. 
Why? 
Why all this? Because metal containers 
play such an important part in American 
life that they’re almost taken for granted. 
We feel, therefore, that we have «n 
obligation to make the best metal co - 
tainers possible. 
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They’ve Got The 
Right Color, Too! 


Sure they have! 
They're N. K. & Co.'s Red 


Cored Chantenay carrot roots. 
They're roots with a story to 
tell. 


They were grown, of course, 
from seed. But that seed came 
from other roots that had been 
through the mill. They had 
been sorted for shape - then 
individually cut to make sure 
the interior color was right. 
That's quite a job! 


When you want good carrot 
seed, write to 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Seed Growers Since 1884 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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HMM! DID YOU 
SEE THIS MONTH'S 
CONTINENTAL AD? 


It’s a big full page and in four colors . . . running 
in leading magazines. Once more the public is 
reminded of the wide variety of Continental 
products and their contribution to modern living. 
Continental is a big family—with one policy — 
best in quality, best in service. 
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Peterson, of McGovern & McGovern, well known 

salmon operators in Seattle, Wash., speaking at 
the recent salmon cutting bee propounded a new 
thought, well worth consideration. He said: 


D "Peters OUR SELLING SIGHTS — Mr. L. A. 


We have considered too long that our product was 
suitable for and acceptable only to the lower income 
groups. Much of our advertising has been beamed to 
this group. This fallacy has made us price conscious 
too many times. We have felt too much that we were 
producing poor man’s food. Now, if we produce poor 
or mediocre packs we are going to have to sell them on 
the poor man’s market. But I think that if we can 
guarantee to the sales force that consistently high qual- 
ity packs will be produced, the sales force should guar- 
antee to the production division that every effort will 
be made to gain increasing appreciation and acceptance 
of our products by the higher income groups. We want 
to get more and more of our product into the folding- 
money league. If we can do this, the encroachment of 
cheap foreign products will strike at the low level price 
market, and instead of being a direct hit on us will at 
worse be a near-miss. It is conceivable that we can 
develop demand for our product that will permit us to 
deser' entirely to our foreign competitors the low in- 
come market. An approach to such an ideal situation 
gives us an added measure of security. In times of 
econo nie stress and depression the low income groups 
cut ¢ wn on the cost, and consequently the quality, of 
their ood. As we go up the scale in the income groups 
there ‘s less stress on retrenchment in the necessities 
of lii _ Some of the luxuries are given up, but the cost 
and « jality of the diet is fairly well maintained. There- 
fore, he higher the level, from an income standpoint, 
on W ich we can market our pack, the less our price 
struc ure will be hit in times of recession or depression. 

Ii erefore seriously recommend that the collective 
minc \f the industry be turned at once to a sales pro- 
moti | and advertising program seeking to establish 
the « adition which I have just outlined. Heretofore 
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we have been forced, reluctantly, into such programs 
by burdensome inventories and dropping markets. It 
is much easier to promote health than to cure illness, 
and it is easier to develop an expanding market from a 
healthy start than to revive a market that has come 
apart at the seams. At the present time we are riding 
along with a lot of momentum, and it would seem to be 
that we have an excellent opportunity to take advan- 
tage of it to secure our maximum future benefits. 

Now, I have spent a lot of time explaining my views 
for the necessity of the development of quality and the 
things to be accomplished with it. I would be taking a 
runout powder if I did not make some suggestions for 
its development. There are others in the industry bet- 
ter equipped for drafting the blueprint, but I think 
they will agree with the suggestions I am going to 
make. 

Quality, as you know, is a comparative attribute. 
Perfection is seldom attained in any product—there is 
always a little something more that might possibly be 
added or changed to approach perfection. In some 
products there are wide variations in quality, and in 
others the limits are very narrow. Take two violins, 
for instance. To the layman they look alike, and to 
the unpracticed ear they may sound alike. But one is 
worth $15.00 and the other is worth $15,000. One is 
just a fiddle, and the other is a Stradivarius. One has 
been slapped together out of the cheapest materials in 
the quickest time possible. 


REDUCE WHOSE PRICES?—We are witnessing 
a strange phenomena just now— industry as well as the 
consumer advocating reductions in prices! Industry 
in general realizes that prices have climbed to a dan- 
gerous height, and would protect itself against a sud- 
den decline by suggesting a steady reduction in prices 
where the profits will permit. There would be wisdom 
in this if the buying public were showing evidences of 
unrest at the prices, but this does not seem to be the 
case. And who ever heard of anyone reducing his 
prices as long as the sales keep moving? 
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Many items in the canned foods line are top-heavy 
in price, but only so because of the very high costs. 
Canners in general would rather see prices upon a 
lower basis, because canned foods are staples and 
staples ought never to be luxury-priced. Prices, how- 
ever, have always been based upon the relative cost of 
the product, and this being so, how can canned foods 
prices be reduced as demanded? 

In other words everyone is perfectly willing to have 
everyone else reduce prices, but leave his alone. 
Z THE NEW YORK TIMES answered the suggestions of 
a President Truman and Secretary of the Treasurer 
: Snyder by asking whose prices, and in response com- 
piled some very interesting statistics. They are worth 
keeping. It said: 


WHOSE PRICE RISE? 

President Truman and Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder have expressed their concern over the high 
price level and indicated that they think industry 
should do something about it. In effect, this statement 
places the responsibility for the recent price spiral upon 
industry. While there is no doubt that rises in indus- 
trial prices have contributed to the present problem, it 
is clear that only part of the responsibility rests upon 
ae industry. An examination of price changes shows that 
ee the largest increases have taken place in farm and 
= food prices. An analysis of the rise in the consumers’ 
2M price index during the past year, for example, shows 
ae that 70 per cent of the increase was accounted for by 
higher food prices. Certainly industry cannot be held 
responsible for the large increases here. A similar 
ae picture is shown when the comparisons are made for 
eo the entire wartime period. From August, 1939, to date 

a farm prices have risen about 178 per cent, while indus- 

trial prices have risen only 59 per cent. 

ia Government policy, rather than industrial price 
a3 policy, must bear the primary responsibility for the 
present high level of prices. It is the Government, not 
industry, which supports farm prices whenever they 
threaten to decline. It is the Government, not indus- 
try, which is responsible for the large inflation in 
money and credit during the last few years. It is the 
Government, not industry, which is responsible for the 
18 to 1814 cent an hour wage pattern instituted a year 
ago, with the consequent necessity for higher freight 
rates and other price increases. It is the Government, 
not industry, which is chiefly responsible for the in- 
crease in grain prices during recent months. 

Wherever possible, industrial prices should be re- 
duced. But it is a delusion to anticipate that substan- 
tial relief from the present high cost of living can be 
obtained from such price reductions. That relief will 
only be obtained if food and clothing prices decline. 


Recently we have seen that even where such declines 
begin they are not permitted to become fully effective 
because of Government support activities. Certainly 
the facts concerning agricultural income do not indi- 
cate the need for any special intervention by the 
Government. 


In 1946 total agricultural income was estimated at 
$14,700,000,000, as compared with $11,800,000,000 at 
the inflationary peak of 1919. During the first quarter 
of 1947 the Department of Agriculture has estimated 
that farm income is substantially greater than in the 
similar period of 1946. Cash receipts from the sale of 
livestock and its products are estimated at about 45 per 
cent above a year ago, while for dairy products the 
increase is estimated at 25 per cent. Approximately 
half of the increase in the cost of living during the past 
year has been attributable to the higher prices for 
these two groups of products. Government officials 
could accomplish more by devoting their attention to 
what can be done in this sector of the economy than by 
giving their whole emphasis to industrial prices. 


INDUSTRY SEEKS AID OF SCIENTISTS — 
Grants totalling more than $60,000 were assigned to 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., the past year 
by industries closely related to agriculture for research 
on more than a score of highly specialized problems. 


Questions brought to the Station by industry range 
from inquiries as to the cause of detrimental changes 
in the color and flavor of fruit preserves during stor- 
age and ways of preventing undesirable changes in 
these products to requests that the Station scientists 
develop methods for preventing bacterial growth in 
pulp and paper mills manufacturing paper food con- 
tainers of various types. 


Manufacturers of insecticides and fungicides also 
finance trials of new products for the control of insect 
pests and diseases of fruits and vegetables, as well as 
tests of materials designed to increase the effectiveness 
of sprays and dusts by increasing their spreading or 
sticking qualities. Special fertilizer problems are also 
under study. 


Food processing developments, such as electronic 
blanching for canning, ways of inactivating envymes, 
and the study of chemical changes which occur i!) vege- 
tables during blanching and subsequent holdin;:, are 
under investigation. The testing of new food p::ckag- 
ing materials is also in progress. Dye manufac‘urers 
also call on the Station for improvements in |!1e s0- 
called biological stains used in scientific work nd in 
industry. 


These grants supplement the regular appropr' ‘tions 
for the Station and make possible an enlarged p:.gram 
with a direct bearing on many fields of agri« ‘ture, 
says Station Director A. J. Heinicke in his latest :eport 
on the year’s activities which is now available. 
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UTILIZING VEGETABLE WASTES 


LEAVES AND TOPS 


Since leaves form the most valuable 
portion of the vegetable wastes, chemists 
of the Department’s Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, operated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, for several years have been 
studying the carotene and_ riboflavin 
content of leafy wastes, and methods of 
extracting and purifying it. 


Working with the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station, these researchers have 
studied the nutritional value of dried 
leaf meals and ways of preparing them 
as poultry feed supplement. The studies 
have revealed that vegetable 
wastes have so much carotene, they can 
be used to produce vitamin concentrates. 
Dried pea vine wastes compare favor- 
ably in quality with commercial alfalfa 
meal, and other dried wastes are better. 
The nutritional value of the leaf portions 
of the various vegetable wastes used in 
the experiments was about twice that of 
the stems. Broccoli leaves were high in 
protein, carotene, and riboflavin. Poultry 
feeding tests showed that broccoli leaf 
meal is better than lima bean meal for 
poultry feed, and nutritionally better 
than commercially produced alfalfa meal. 
Vegetable meal produced from turnip 


‘and carrot tops was as good as alfalfa 


meal, which in turn was a little better 
than meals produced from pea vines. 


The laboratory researchers have devel- 
oped a method of separating the leaf 
blades, rich in protein and _ vitamins, 
from the less valuable stems and mid- 
ribs. Leaves tested were of broccoli, 
beets, spinach, turnips, carrots, and lima 
beans. Each required a slightly differ- 
ent treatment, 


Pea vines and carrot tops can be suc- 
cessfully dried in alfalfa driers. They 


are porous and easier to dry than beet 
tops, turnip tops, and lima bean and 
broccoli leaves, which must be turned 


frequently as they dry. This turning 
can he managed successfully if the driers 
are ecuipped with a series of aprons or 
conve.ors that turn the material and 
break up the lumps. 


It «as found that the leaf-blade por- 
tion * vegetable wastes (except pea 
Vines can be flash-dried with air at 
240° .’. The leaf becomes dry and brittle, 
the s ms remaining moist and tough. 
Ston. break up the leaves and separate 
them om the wet stems within a rotat- 
Ing een. Thence the leaf material 
Dasse into a grinder, issuing as meal. 


Th stems are then chopped or 


crush which makes them dry easier. 
Stem. sroduce a lower-grade product of 
less 1) yitional value. The stem product 
and t» leaf meal are marketable either 
mixeo or separate. Pea vines can be 
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dried, ground, and screened without a 
separation of the leaf parts. 


RAW MATERIAL SHOULD REACH 
DRIER QUICKLY 


The experiments brought out the im- 
portance of getting the raw material in- 
to the drier quickly. It is easier to feed 
carrot tops and similar material into the 
drier when they are chopped, but chop- 
ping is not recommended for large, suc- 
culent leaves such as broccoli leaves, 
which tend to lose carotene and their 
fresh green color the finer they are cut. 
Scorching reduces the value of the meai 
for feed; a drying temperature of about 
240° F. seems to give the best results. 
The moisture content should not exceed 
10 percent. 


The cost of processing these wastes 
into leaf meal is estimated to range from 
less than a cent a pound (lima bean 


_ waste) to about 3 cents (beet tops). 


The research men advise caution in 
connection with insecticides. Be sure, 
they say, that if the meal is made from 
crops treated with lead arsenate or cop- 
per compounds, the poisons are not 
present in the meal in toxic quantities. 

What has been done to dispose of this 
waste in the past? How much of it is 
there in the United States? To what 
extent might we utilize such an amount? 
What considerations are involved in com- 
mercial utilization? Which vegetables 
offer the best prospects? 

On the farm there have been, in gen- 
eral, two ways to dispose of green vege- 
table waste. Part of it could be used to 
feed the animals on that farm. And 
part of it could be plowed under. At the 
processing plant, disposal has been ex- 
pensive as a rule. Some plant operators 
have solved the problem by keeping a 
herd of cattle to eat the waste, but in 
general it has had to be treated for dis- 


Every year several million tons 
of vegetable matter rich in protein, 
carotene, and riboflavin go to waste 
on farms and in processing plants. 
This matter includes’ discarded 
culls, vines, leaves, tops, roots, 
trimmings, .peelings, and even whole 
crops that remain in the fields be- 
cause quality is poor, demand is 
lacking, or labor is short. For some 
years USDA researchers, contem- 
plating this good green mass, have 
been asking themselves how it could 
be put to use. Lately they’ve been 
getting some answers as you will 
learn from this article. 


posal as sewage, or hauled to a dump or 
back to the farms it came from. 


PROSPECTS OF COMMERCIAL 
UTILIZATION 


In considering how vegetable wastes 
might be utilized on a commercial scale, 
USDA has made studies to determine 
(1) how much of various kinds of waste 
is available, (2) which production areas 
offer the best supply sources, and (3) 
the seasonal yields of various types of 
wastes in each production area. 


In 1946, U. S. production of vegetables 
for the fresh market and for processing 
totaled some 15,533,000 tons. For that 
year the quantity of vegetable waste is 
estimated at 2,765,130 tons from fresh- 
market crops (calculated on 25 truck 
crops), and 2,905,314 tons from process- 
ing crops (calculated on 11 truck crops). 
Processing plants in operation during 
1946 included 30 to 40 vegetable dehy- 
dration plants, the plants operated by 
some 500 frozen-food packers, and hun- 
dreds of vegetable canneries. These 
figures will serve to suggest how great 
a supply of vegetable waste might be 
tapped for commercial utilization. 


Leafy wastes offering the greatest re- 
turns (because of their nutritive value 
and the quantity grown) include beets, 
broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
kale, lima beans, peas, rutabagas, spin- 
ach, tomatoes, and turnips. Tomato 
leaves cannot be used to produce leaf 
meal, but their suitability for use in 
manufacturing animal feed more than 
makes up for this inadequacy. 


The time and the length of crop sea- 
sons vary, depending on the vegetable 
and the place. This fact must be taken 
into account in any plan to utilize vege- 
table wastes commercially. For example, 
the season for growing peas in most 
areas is relatively short, but cabbage is 
available in the Pacific coast region the 
year round. The opening and closing 
dates of the packing season also vary by 
product and area. For example, toma- 
toes are packed in Michigan from mid- 
August through September; in Califor- 
nia, from July 10 to November 10. Since 
the pea processing season is short it 
would be unprofitable to install driers 
for the waste from this crop only, unless 
the vines could be ensiled to prolong the 
drying season. But it might be possible 
to combine the drying of pea vines with 
the production of alfalfa meal. 


A detailed discussion of processing 
methods, equipment, and the costs of 
operating a plant for processing vege- 
table waste is given in circular AIC-76, 
“Processing Vegetable Wastes for High- 
Protein, High-Vitamin Leaf Meals,” cb- 
tainable from U.S.D.A., Washington 25, 
D. C, 
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EXPERIENCE 


As a salesman sees it—-Sometimes necessary to lower prices—Distance 
from marketa heavy handicap—Build distribution near at home—Ilf prices 


decline keep selling your old customers, don’t take on others—Make 
specific contracts—By BETTER PROFITS 


On Thursday last I was buying a 
flashlight battery in the drug department 
of a super market when I met a broker, 
who as far as he is concerned, is doing 
just what I have been urging in this 
column for weeks. Knowing he _ lived 
over a hundred miles away, I asked him 
what he was doing in this particular 
store and he said that whenever he had 
the time to spare he enjoyed checking 
displays and retail prices on the products 
he sold on a brokerage basis. <A_ short, 
general conversation followed for a few 
minutes and I am sure you will be in- 
terested in some conclusions to be drawn 
from it. 


Knowing of my continued interest from 
an earlier business connection with a 
voluntary retail food dealers advertising 
group, he first of all volunteered the in- 
formation that, in his opinion, the retail 
food dealers were losing business rapidly 
to the supers, inasmuch as they were re- 
luctant to lower prices at retail wherever 
they found themselves with stocks bought 
on higher markets. This I have main- 
tained all along, I was glad to have it 
confirmed. I repeat for our readers in- 
terested, wherever you have representa- 
tives on the trade regularly, impress on 
them in no unmistakable terms that the 
best thing they can do for the greatest 
good to the largest number is to use 
every effort to persuade dealers to lower 
prices whenever necessary to remain on 
a comparatively competitive level with 
others. 


OFF-BASE 

This meeting however, prompts an- 
other suggestion that should be timely, 
especially for canners endeavoring to get 
distribution some distance from their 
home offices and plants. I inquired as to 
the accounts he represented and among 
others he mentioned that of a canner well 
equipped to give every support to dis- 
tribution but way off base in this terri- 
tory. I know initial distribution has been 
obtained through the super concerned 
and that it has been maintained for sev- 
eral years. That is just the point, how- 
ever. It has been maintained but it has 
not grown as it should, and in an un- 
stable market may be difficult to retain. 
If national advertising is added to the 
support of the brand concerned, more 
dealers will be needed in addition to the 
super’s chain of stores in the territory. 


Then always, troubles multiply. 
Freights covering the delivery of goods 
to this point from factories producing 
them will not allow as great a profit to 
the dealer as he can get on brands pro- 
duced nearer home. Gradually interest 
in the brand from fartherest away will 
die and finally the brand will be discon- 
tinued until some stress in the future 
may offer an opportunity for getting 
back into the good graces of the present 
distributor. 

Every canner today faces the same 
problem, he has always faced it, he 
always will. Where will he seek for cus- 
tomers? The answer is as old as dis- 
tribution itself. Build your largest dis- 
tribution nearest home, radiate from that 
in as large a circle as you are able to 
but allow no gaps to intervene. 

Letting our hair down for a few min- 
utes, let’s admit as we must in many in- 
stances that the distribution of canned 
foods is still largely a matter of cutting 
our cloth of sales to the circumstances 
involved; that it’s still quite a matter of 
offers and bids in order to sew up some 
business we feel we must have, the devil 
take the matter of firm prices according 
to an established price list, F.O.B. 
factory. 

HOW IT STARTS AND ENDS 

Having that off our chest again, [’ll 
admit that many factors affect our deci- 
sions. Surplus stocks most often prompt 
the acquisition of some volume distrib- 
utor whose organization we feel sure 
will sell a lot of stuff for us if we are 
successful in securing the contract. If 
we have a surplus, so have others. They 
are as anxious to move goods as we are, 
in some instances, even more anxious. 
There starts the rat race to see who 
will shave prices most closely. In the 
end we move goods; if we get the busi- 
ness, we reduce our inventory, our bank 
balances improve but there is nothing 
stable in the whole deal, once we have 
made the needed cuts. 

Knowing my friend over a period of 
years, granting he has the authority, I’ll 
mention another hurdle he has to make 
before he is through covering the mar- 
ket. Before now he has been approached 
by a new organization of independent 
retail grocers anxious to secure an ade- 
quate supply of quality canned foods 
under a label meaning something in the 


market. We’ll say, for the purpose of 
argument, that attained distribution in 
this market has reached a point where 
the buyer for the group is willing to take 
on the brand, at a price, of course. If 
you were the one concerned, if you had 
no contract for exclusive distribution by 
your present customer, would you 
authorize the sale to the newcomers in 
the field? 


Financial responsibility is not involved, 
of course. You have the stocks which 
you wish to be rid of; your present cus- 
tomer is doing all he can to move quan- 
tities profitably and in fact is selling on 
a very close margin in order to win back 
old retail customers. And of course, gain 
new ones. 


Irrespective of advice in trade maga- 
zines, you are going to do what you 
finally decide will be best for you over 
a period, but our advice is play out the 
hand as it lies, continue selling your cus- 
tomer of several years standing but do 
not take on another. My reason for this 
recommendation is not the usual one. 
Reviewing the matter, you will recall I 
mentioned that the principal canned 
foods account my friend is selling is 
some distance removed from this terri- 
tory. Undoubtedly there are larger mar- 
kets nearer home where the principal 
needs more distribution to complete mar- 
ket coverage. Let him find more outlets 
there and elsewhere nearer home instead 
of making an unsound matter of distri- 
bution worse by increasing sales in a 
market on the edge of his distriltion 
map. 


AND THEN— 

A secondary consideration of cour:e, is 
that of the newness of the organi ‘tion 
seeking to gain recognition by carners 
marketing known brands of canned | ods. 
In many larger markets you wi! find 
them today as you found them fter 
World War I and as you will « vays 
find them after periods of extrem. dif- 
ferences in stocks. Several large well 


financed retail dealers become mit «d at 
the supposed discrimination of wh: esale 
dealers during stock scarcities. Tl. y see 
some retail dealer, even smalle: than 
they, get a couple of boxes of Be :hnut 
gum while they have none on the ‘ruck 


and determine to get even wheneve  P05- 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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“CUT MY COTE TO FIT MY CLOTH” % 
said John Heywood in 1530 


, at Crown, have the — and the ‘‘cote’’ is your order. — 
plant, the man-power and Our: personalized service, of 
above all else the intense which we are proud and upon which 

_ desire to serve our customers. But, | we have built our business, has 2 
like all other can manufacturers, _ taken on a new and added meaning 
we have at times been forced to —'. . . we are sharing our customers’ 

cut our ' problems with a full realization 


CROWN CAN COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA - Baltimore + Chicago + St. Louis « Houston + Orlando » Fort Wayne + Nebraska City 
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| 
the ‘cloth’’ is sheet metal of our responsibility toward them. 
HE NATION'S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


GRAMS INTEREST 


FRUIT STANDARDS HEARING 
The Federal Security Agency has 


—.s public hearing at 10 o’clock on 
the rning of May 6, 1947 in Room 
5544, Social Security Building, Independ- 
ence Avenue and 4th Street, Southwest, 
Washington, D. C., to consider the pro- 
posals of Flotill Products, Inc., to amend 
the definition and standards of identity 
for each of the foods—canned peaches, 
canned apricots, canned pears, canned 
cherries and canned fruit cocktail. The 
proposals call for the addition of rum as 
an optional ingredient along with proper 
label declaration. 


BILL BEWLEY RETIRES 


William Bewley this week retired as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Bewley Canning Co. Inc. of New 
Jersey, of Middleport, N. Y. The com- 
pany, formerly Bewley Brothers Can- 
ning Co., Inc., was acquired last fall by 
the Monmouth Packing Corp. of Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


EXPORT SERVICE FOR 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


J. J. Shanahan, formerly Chief, Food 
Processing Equipment Unit of U.N.R. 
R.A. and Deputy Director of the Food 
and Agricultural Equipment Division of 
the Australian War Supplies Procure- 
ment has opened an office in Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of representing 
manufacturers of Food Processing and 
Agricultural Equipment interested in 
developing the sale of their products to 
United States Government Agencies and 
Foreign Government Purchasing Mis- 
sions. Prior to the war, Mr. Shanahan 
was associated with The Borden Com- 
pany, Special Products Division. 


TUCKER ACQUIRES 
GREEN BUSINESS 
Ralph O. Tucker, Saginaw, Michigan 

food broker, has purchased the business 
of PxT. Green & Company, a food brok- 
erage business long successfully operated 
in Saginaw. Associated with Mr. Tucker 
will be his son, Max, who has had some 
12 years of experience in selling food 
lines. ‘The new firm will be known as 
Ralph O. Tucker & Son, and will have 
offices in the Second National Bank 
Building. 


HUNGERFORD 
HOUSING PROJECT 
Hungerford (Pa.) Packing Company 
has completed plans for the immediate 
erection of 40 homes to house their sea- 
sonal employes. 
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IMPORT CONTROLS REMOVED 


Removal of all import controls on can- 
ned fish, tea, and condensed milk was 
announced March 31 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The action, 
taken under War Food Order—63, be- 
came effective April 1. 

Department officials said that need for 
import restrictions on canned fish and 
tea no longer exists since the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council has dis- 
continued its recommendations as_ to 
world allocations of these food products. 
Import controls on condensed milk are 
being removed in line with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of relaxing all wartime 
restrictions as soon as practicable. 

Canned tuna fish, salmon, sardines, 
and herring are among the types of can- 
ned fish released from import controls 
by the action. A number of other types 
of pickles, salted, and canned fish had 
already been removed from WFO 63 
controls by earlier actions. 


FMC PLANS NEW FINANCING 


Paul L. Davies, President of the Food 
Machinery Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has announced that a registra- 
tion statement has been filed with SEC 
for contemplated offering of $8,000,000 
in 15 year sinking fund debentures and 
$7,000,000 in convertible prefered stock. 
The corporation’s net earnings for the 
year 1946 were $4,298,342 after setting 
aside $3,050,000 for income taxes, and 
$500,000 for reserve. 


MINNESOTA CANNERS 
APPOINT SECRETARY 


The Board of Directors of the Minnes- 
ota Canners Association has announced 
the appointment of Edwin W. Elmer, 
1144 Baker Building, Minneapolis 2, 
Minnesota, as Executive Secretary of the 
Association. 


BROUGH WITH 
ERNEST SERGEANT 


J. E, (Jack) Brough has resigned as 
Vice-President of Arnold Opler & Asso- 
ciates and has joined Ernest Sergeant & 
Company, Chicago food brokers, in an 
executive capacity. 


NEW FREEZER 


Ray Porsch and Lemuel Ross, owners 
of the Clallam Grain Company at Port 
Angeles, Washington, will build a new 
$75,000 quick freezing plant at Port An- 
geles for processing vegetables and 
berries, 


THIS IS ARMY WEEK 


Army Week, which will be observed 
throughout the nation next week (April 
6-12), will be launched in New York on 
Monday with an Army day luncheon fea- 
turing “GI Chow, GI Chow Line and GI 
Service,” it was announced this week by 
Colonel L. O. Grice, Commanding Officer 
of the Quartermaster Purchasing Oftice, 
111 East 16th Street, and Colonel (vet) 
Charles F. H. Johnson, of the Military 
Order of the World Wars, National 
Chairman of Army Week. The affair 
will be held in the Coral Room of the 
Hotel Astor. 

Guests, comprising many of the city’s 
civic, business and professional leaders, 
together with many high-ranking Army 
officers, will be served Army emergency 
rations in typical mess hall fashion, All, 
including generals and other Army 
“brass”, will line up in regular GI style, 
help themselves to compartmented Army 
trays and eating utensils, and file along 
a “chow line” where they will be served 
by Regular Army mess attendants from 
Governors Island. 

The program will be. strictly GI 
throughout, opening with a bugle call, 
“Assembly,” by an Army bugler, fol- 
lowed by another call, “To the Color,” 
and the singing of the national anthem 
by Miss Lucy Monroe, “The Star 
Spangled Girl.” Broadcasting directly 
from the luncheon will be “The Answer 
Man,” WOR radio feature, with all of 
the questions and answers pertaining to 
the Army. 

Other entertainment features will in- 
clude an amusing commentary on Army 
life by ex-GI Harvey Stone, well known 
stage comedian, and music by ex-GI Blue 
Barron and His Orchestra. 


G F PROMOTES WARREN 

Bertram B. Warren, a division man- 
ager in the department for personnel 
administration, has been named assistant 
to Robert R. Stevenson, treasurer of the 
General Foods Corporation. Mr. Warren 
joined General Foods in 1940 with the 
sales administration staff and was |ater 
transferred to compensation work i the 
personnel department. 


EXTRACT MANUFACTURE?}S 
TO MEET 


The 38th Annual Convention o: the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
ciation will be held at Atlantic City \ay 
25 to 28. Dr. Clarke E. Davis, Cha’: nan 
of the Convention Committee, and ©: »rge 
M. Chapman, Chairman of the Pi am 
Committee, and their co-workers ave 
worked up a well rounded busines and 
social program for the meeting. 


CAMPBELL ACQUIRES 
PLANT SITE 


Campbell Soup Company, C»' den, 
New Jersey, has acquired a 119 ac: site 
in Toledo, Ohio, where a new piit 1S 
to be built. 
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ina Utal Spot. 


....+ MAY PREVENT YOUR ENTIRE PACK if it oc- 
curs before, or at the start of the season 


.... MAY TURN PROFIT INTO LOSS if it occurs 
during your pack 


.... MAY INTERRUPT YOUR PACK 
at any stage 


You can recover in part or in whole for such losses. 


You may choose one of a number of types of poli- 
cies, giving varying degrees of coverage. 


There is one to fit your particular needs. 
The cost is low. 


Now is the time to secure this protection. 


Write for complete information. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting 8. Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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FROZEN FOOD PICTURE CLEARS 


By C. COURTNEY SEABROOK 


Newly Elected President National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers 


Outlook does not achieve its full mean- 
ing until it has crystallized. Too often 
speculation is confused with true ap- 
praisal. Such was the situation in the 
Frozen Food Industry prior to the March 
Convention in San Francisco. 

An unfavorable situation in the indus- 
try had been indicated by such signs as 
high inventories of certain items, con- 
flicting reports regarding quality stand- 
ards, incomplete information on con- 
sumer reaction to certain “off grade” 
brands, said to be damaging the reputa- 
tion of the entire Frozen Food Industry. 
All this engendered various degrees of 
fear in the minds of many people and 
they brought this fear along with them 
to the Convention. 


Very shortly after the curtain had 
been rung up at San Francisco, a more 
logical attitude began to develop. Bro- 
kers, processors, distributors, and others 
got together, talked to each other, and 
gradually began to reassess the factors 
at work in the industry. With the de- 
velopment of a broad outlook, there was 
a sharp change of feeling. Confidence 
was reassured as all realized that the 
industry is basically sound. 

It is perfectly true that the 1947 pack 
will be reduced in many directions. 
Meanwhile shortages which have ham- 
pered the distribution of frozen foods, 
such as display cabinets for retail out- 
lets, will be practically eliminated. 


Specifically as regards fruits the total 
volume of the 1947 retail pack probably 
will be larger than 1946 due to the in- 
crease anticipated in the strawberry 
pack, even though some individual items 
will be reduced. It is indicated that the 
retail vegetable pack will be about the 
same as 1946. Institutional and indus- 
trial size fruit packs undoubtedly will be 
smaller this coming season. 

Having successfully come through the 
period of confusion the industry can 
look to an encouraging season this year. 
After the San Francisco briefing, every- 
one has a clearer understanding of the 
overall situation in the frozen food 
industry. 


A forward step was taken at the Con- 
vention in broadening the scope of the 
NAFFP to bring other groups into closer 
relationship. A revision of the by-laws 
will admit packers of frozen meat, sea- 
food, poultry and precooked foods to full 
membership in the Association. Machin- 
ery was set up to provide associate mem- 
bership for material and equipment 
suppliers. 


All segments — packers, distributors, 
preservers, brokers, equipment suppliers, 
bankers, etc.—have been brought closer 
together with resulting benefits to all. 
The power of unity makes for sweeping 
accomplishments. It was this power that 
turned thirteen struggling colonies into 
the nucleus of our great country. It is 
this power which can send the frozen 
food industry ahead in its vital course 
in the American economy. 


PORTABLE MIST BLOWER 
DEVELOPED BY SCIENTISTS 


A small portable mist blower, which 
gives effective pest control with immense 
savings in labor, materials and time, has 
been developed by entomologists at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the New Haven office of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
The blower is an adaptation on a small 
size scale of earlier large blowers devel- 
oped at New Haven for use in forest. 
shade tree and orchard insect control. 

Like its large predecessors, the new 
apparatus is equipped to control pests 
efficiently with extremely small amounts 
of concentrated insecticides delivered in 
the form of a finely atomized mist By 
its use, the amount of necessary insecti- 
cidal solution can be cut down as much 
as 99 per cent. 

This spectacular reduction is accom- 
plished by the breaking down of very 
toxic insecticides, such as DDT, into 
minute particles so that a very small 
quantity of the concentrate will cover a 
large surface area. This atomization 
process is brought about by a large 
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volume of air delivered at high velocity 
—almost blasted —by a powerful fan 
which moves it through a tubular tun- 
nel. The insecticide is delivered at the 
mouth of the tunnel by specially con- 
structed spray nozzles. 

The new model weighs only 85 pounds 
and can be mounted on a platform or a 
wheelbarrow. It is easily handled by one 
man. Its tank capacity is three gallons. 

Like all the blowers, the portable 
model has a wide use. It is able to spray 
effectively trees up to 35 feet in height 
and should prove very useful to the 
nurserymen, small orchardist, estate or 
resort owner or, possibly, to the home 
gardener. The machine is already being 
manufactured by one commercial firm. 

The new blower is equipped to handle 
suspensions, emulsions and solutions. 
Besides its advantages in saving mate- 
rials and labor, the blower saves time 
since no time is lost in refilling the spray 
tank and the spraying itself can be ac- 
complished with extreme rapidity. It 
also permits the use of formulae which 
do away with the obnoxious residue often 
left by spraying with large amounts of 
ordinary spray solutions put on with con- 
ventional apparatus. 


CANNERS COURSE 
AT OHIO STATE 


To satisfy the increased interest in 
the preservation of fruits and vegetables, 
the Department of Horticulture and For- 
estry at The Ohio State University has 
added four new courses to its present 
curriculum in Fruit and Vegetable Tech- 
nology. These additional courses along 
with those in other Departments on the 
campus will give the student a better op- 
portunity to attain a complete knowledge 
and understanding of the preservation, 
manufacture, quality control practices, 
and procedures employed in the fruit and 
vegetable canning, freezing and dehydra- 
tion industries today. 

Briefly the courses in fruit and vege- 
table technology are arranged to give the 
Sophomore student a course in the Prin- 
ciples of Food Preservation. This course 
includes the history of preservation, sur- 
vey of the industries, and the principles 
of freezing, canning, pickling, fermenta- 
tion, and dehydration. The laboratory 
work consists of inspection trips to food 
manufacturing plants and the grading 
of canned, frozen and dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables according to U. S. 
standards. 

In the Junior year a course is given 
which includes the methods involved in 
canning, freezing, and dehydration. The 
lectures are supplemented by laboratory 
experience and practice in the preserva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables. Also, in 
the Junior year a course in Pickling and 
Fermentation Processes is offered with 


_ practical application to the Horticultural 


industries. 

Between the Junior and the Senior 
year all students in fruit and vegetable 
technology are required to enroll in a 
Commercial Management and Practice 
course. This course is designed to ac- 
quaint the student with the relationship 
between the raw product and the pro- 
cessed product. A study is made of raw 
products, processing equipment, labor 
efficiency and the actual processing of 
the major fruits and vegetables in the 
Horticultural Processing Laboratory. In 
the Senior year the student is required 
to take a course in Food Products 
Examination. This course is designed to 
acquaint the student with government 
and trade standards, quality  ontrol 
practices, detection of foreign material, 
determination of food constituen's and 
the study of quality as related ‘9 con- 
sumer utilization. Also, in the Senior 
year study of the manufacture o! jams, 
jellies, juices and other specialt prod- 
ucts will be included; besides -pecial 
problem courses designed to meet ‘he 1n- 
dividual student needs. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE FI! 


Fred C. Wurtz, for many yee's divi 
sional sales manager for the Welc) Grape 
Juice Co. in New York and New Eng- 
land, has entered the food broxerage 
business, with offices at 140 Cedar St, 
New York. 
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| UITE BY ACCIDENT . . . through the effect 
of the heat of an ancient campfire on 


natural sand . . . man’ discovered glass. But it 
took years of experimenting to find a way to 
put the resulting transparent substance to 
practical use. 

Not a pioneer in the art of glassmaking, but 
certainly a master of his craft, was Henry 
William Stiegel. To America in its infancy, 
Stiegel brought the European art of glass blow- 
ing and developed through his creative imagi- 
nation and desire for perfection, the style of 
glass artistry that bears his name. 

By accident, too, man discovere.| the impor- 
tance of natural salt not only to his health but 
also to the entire progress of civilization. 

And by constantly experimenting, always 
trying to achieve perfect purity, the makers of 


Stiegel type sugar bowl of blue flint molded glass showing a large 
diamond pattern, Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Diamond Crystal Salt have developed the ex- 
clusive Alberger Process, which has attajned 
product purity averaging an amazing 99.95% 

This same Alberger Process has made it 


‘possible to offer you a wide range of salt .. . 


grained for every purpose and superior per- 
formance. And it has created a salt of excep- 
tional quality, uniformity, cleanliness and true 
salt flavor. 

If you have any questions about grain size 
or grade . . . ic you are concerned over any food 
processi=. \-crries . . . get expert advice by 
writing technical Director, Department 
D-24, Diamond Crystal Salt, Division Gens. l 
Foods Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Meaning Of Easter—Canners On The 
Side Lines In Present Marketing—Price Ad- 
vances Are Not Of Their Making—Retail 
Business Brisk—Stocks Will Be Cleaned Out 
Before New Canning Time—Canners’ Cost 
Must Remain High—Canners Are Supplying 
A Very High Salaried Clientelle—They Don’t 
Want Second Qualities. 


HAPPY EASTER! — Only the God-man 
could have raised Himself from the dead, 
as He did on that first Easter morn, for 
no man could ever raise himself from the 
dead; and if He had not raised Himself, 
as He had promised He would, we would 
still be back in those dismal days B.C. 
when most of the inhabitants of the 
earth were slaves, and only a handful of 
the “upper class” enjoyed life. In His 
resurrection all humanity arose to a pin- 
acle seldom even dreamed of by those in- 
habitants, who had grovelled under their 
masters for upwards of four thousand 
years. That is what Easter meant to 
those people, and to no less a degree to 
us in this glorious country where free- 
dom has been our birthright. That free- 
dom is based upon morality, and real 
morality was born with His resurrection. 

The earth rejoices in Easter (T’is 
said the sun dances on Easter morn) and 
all Nature seems glad, and so should all 
humans be, especially if they are in tune 
with the Master, the occasion of Easter. 
Did you ever stop to thank your Creator 
for having been born in this blessed 
country, at this blessed time, to enjoy the 
greatest blessings in the history of the 
universe, in its climate, its food products, 
its peace and happiness and all else? 
“Sharper than a serpent’s tooth (is) the 
ingratitude of a thanksless child,” says 
Shakespeare. 


THE MARKET—The record of the canned 
foods market naturally comes from the 
brokers, but when, as is now the case, 
there is but little trading from first 
hands since the canners are cleaned out 
of stocks, as a rule, it would be surpris- 
ing if those operators did not look upon 
the canned foods market as very quiet. 
Sure, it is a case of what trading there is 
must be between second hands, or re- 
sales as they often are termed. There 
is no lack of business between distrib- 
utors and their retailers, since the goods 
seem to move off the retailers’ shelves as 
fast as they are put up, and it is neces- 
sary to replenish stocks constantly. Take 
this into consideration when you hear 
people say that the canners should reduce 
their prices, to get more in line with the 
repricing now going on. The canners do 
not own the goods to re-price them! The 
stocks which remain in canners’ ware- 
houses are the property of previous buy- 
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ers, much to the regret it might be said 
of the canners, who would like some of 
the “gravy” now shown in canned foods 
prices. And now it seems more certain 
than ever that by the time the new packs 
are ready to come upon the market pres- 
ent spot stocks will have been cleaned out. 

And we have to repeat that the urge 
made upon canners to reduce their prices 
so that the new goods will move more 
quickly—we speak of 1947 packs—is all 
out of tune with actual conditions. If 
anyone can show the canner how he can 
produce his 1947 packs at lower cost than 
last year, or before, every canner would 
welcome the information. It just can’t 
be done, as things now stand. Every 
item of his cost is at least as high as in 
1946, and many of them higher, labor for 
instance. And that labor cost trails 
down into the growing and harvesting 
of the crops, not just in the supplies and 
labor in the plant after the crops reach 
there for canning. The whole cost pic- 
ture is tinted with higher not lower 
rates, and then the shallow-thinkers urge 
that packs be reduced. What would be 
the result of that? A lessened supply 
would automatically bring higher, not 
lower, prices. The only way that prices 
could be definitely reduced would be for 
an extremely heavy over-pack, when the 
market would be glutted; and even then 
it would have no influence if the quality 
of the packs is held up. Pack a worth- 
while quality and you will be able to sell 
your output at a profit. And that must 
remain so, for as long as employment 
and good wages continue in general in- 
dustry, and the great consuming masses 
have the money to buy what they want. 
But they are not buying “just any-old- 
thing.”” Don’t make that fatal mistake. 
They are very selective in their buying, 
but given the quality they demand and 
they will go on buying as long as the 
brick (good business) stays up, to use 
an old expression. And despite the 
wowsers there is no reasonable reason 
why business will not continue good for 
an indefinite time. 

Just look at the back-log of orders for 
almost everything, and remembering that 
the producers of these goods, and their 
workers, must eat and if you can see 
any chance for lower food prices you 
better change your glasses. 

We haven’t said anything about canned 
foods prices, but how can we? That is 
in the hands of the distributors, whether 
wholesalers or great chains, but there 
would seem to be some effort being made 
to hold down the percentage of profits, 
and to let the goods clean out at fair 
returns instead of at high profits. Con- 
sidering that the market has from three 
to five months to go before new packed 
canned foods, in any quantity, can come 
upon it, it would be foolhardy to look for 


price recessions. On worthwhile goods 
of course; but that will not hold on 
seconds and worse. We are supplying a 
very high-salaried clientelle, higher than 
ever before, and we will have to go on 
doing this with the 1947 packs, and can- 
ners and all food producers will do wel! 
to keep that fact in front of them. They 
have plenty of money, and they will 
spend it, but only for foods which they 
consider well worth their money, and 
seconds and worse are not included in 
that picture. If any canner needs more 
than this to make him fight shy of pack- 
ing seconds he is to be pitied. Crops 
that have passed their peak of perfec- 
tion should be let go to the silo or the 
pig-stye; but better still be steadfastly 
refused by the canner whose contract 
should designate good quality produce by 
whatever name you call it. No canner 
can afford to pay the high wage rates 
to pack poor quality canned food or of 
any other kind offered. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Higher Citrus Prices Furnished The Week's 
Feature—Holidays Slow Down Trading— 
Tomato Prices Holding — Peas Quiet — 
Asparagus Neglected — Liquidating Frozen 
Food Surpluses Affects Canned Fruits—Sal- 
mon Cleaned Out—Heavy Exports of Sar- 
dines—Tuna In Good Demand. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 8, 1947. 


THE SITUATION—An upswing in canned 
citrus prices furnished the principal de- 
velopment marketwise this week. Trad- 
ing tempo slowed down at the week-end, 
reflecting the religious holidays. A 
moderate volume of day-to-day spot busi- 
ness was in evidence during the week, 
but the situation insofar as futures is 
concerned remained stalemated. Buyers 
in the local area met during the wee to 
discuss representations to be made to 
canners with respect to increased |ibel 
allowances covering deliveries from ‘his 
season’s packs. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are fo! ow- 
ing with close interest reports from »an- 
ning areas covering packers, acreage “on- 
tracting and pack production planing 
for 1947. On the basis of curren: re- 
ports, many canners will sharply ¢: tail 
packing this season on items whic!) are 
in fairly liberal supply in carry.ver 
piles, or products on which hand bor 
will probably lead to costs in exce.: of 
what the distributing trades will be will- 
ing to pay this season. 
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F-U-L-L L-E-N-G-T-H PULPING 
+ Plus + 


PRESSING ACTION 


BRING 


UNMATCHED CAPACITY 


SUPER PULPER for Tomatoes, Pumpkins, Squash, 
Apples, Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, Plums, Figs, Citrus 
Fruits, Berries, etc. 


Paddles inside the chamber utilize the ENTIRE length 
of the screen. These paddles are eccentric with the 
screen, PRESSING the material at the close point, yet 
letting cores and green material slip past at the op- 
posite point. Instant adjustment allows mature material 
to be pulped dry, or green material to be expelled 
intact. For top capacity, controllable quality, greatest 
yield, here is your pulper! SUPER FINISHER 
Send for your Free FMC Catalog describing most complete line of Built similar to, and keeps pace with, the Super Pulper. 
machinery for processing and packaging corn, peas, beans, toma- Does a super-smooth job finishing tomato pulp, catsup, 
toes, fruits, many other products. soups, pumpkin, fruit butter, applesauce, jams, jellies, 


ood [orporation SUPER COILS 


By test, the fastest heating action, producing instant, 
even heat throughout. Burning is practically impossible. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION @ Hoopeston, Illinois An ordinary hose does the cleaning! 


“t left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
ade basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. ALUM INUM AND SMAM ELED PAILS 
16-Quart Tomato Peeling Pails 


Wg T O M & T O a vow quantity of Tomato Peeling Pails and 


Pans will be available for 1947 delivery. Send 


| L D A 5 E T us your orders now for delivery during June in ac- 


cordance with the Mill's promises. 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ P.S. Write us with regard to the Robins Can 
Unscrambler—capacity up to 400 or more No. 2 
cans per minute. 


“MANUFACTURED BY 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
PI ANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


PO TSMOUTH “i VIRGINIA 713 E. Lombard St, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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TOMATOES — Reports from the Tri- 
States note a firming up in the position 
of the canned tomato market, with can- 
ners generally quoting $2.00 for stand- 
ard 2s, f.o.b. plants. The advance came 
about following the reported clean-up of 
limited stocks which were available at 
$1.85 to $1.90. Only small stocks are 
still held by packers, and it is expected 
that these will clear before new pack is 
ready for shipment, although consider- 
able resistance has developed to the $2.00 
price. Some small offerings of 10s are 
reported at $10 per dozen, f.o.b. can- 
neries, but here again buying resistance 
is in evidence. 


PEAS—Canner reports indicate gen- 
eral contraction in acreage commitments 
in many areas this season. Southern 
packers are holding spot peas at $1.00 
for standard 2s and $5.65 for standard 
10s, f.o.b. canneries, with demand rela- 
tively quiet. The market in the Midwest 
is without change this week. Reports 
from the Northwest indicate that plant- 
ings are being cut in many areas, with 
growers inclined to turn to wheat, on 
which a high return is indicated this 
year. Northwestern canners are offer- 
ing carryover peas at $1.00 to $1.10 for 
standard 2s, with the market ranging up 
to $1.55 on fancy sweets, 5-sieve. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners are meeting with 
little success in attracting buying inter- 
est on new pack, and little business has 
been done, even on s.a.p. contracts. Pack- 
ing is reported getting under way in the 
Northwest, although some canners will 
not operate on “grass” this season, due 
to lack of demand. California canners 
are also getting under way on the new 
season’s pack, but here too canners are 
inclined to go slowly. 


cITRUS—With raw fruit costs advanc- 
ing and can supplies short of demands, 
the market for Florida citrus products 
again stiffened during the week. Can- 
ners have marked up quotations on un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice 2s to 75 cents, 
with the 46-ounce at $1.75 and 10s at 
$3.50. On orange juice, 2s are now listed 
at 90 to 92% cents, with 46-ounce at 
$2.25 and 10s at $4.30, while blended 
juices are held at 82% cents for 2s, $1.90 
for 46-ounce, and $3.90 for 10s. On 
grapefruit segments, fancy 2s are firm 
at $1.55, with broken at $1.30, while 
blended orange and grapefruit segments, 
2s, are quoted at $1.85, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS — Liquidation of quick- 
frozen apple sauce is expected to slow 
demand for the canned product, parti- 
cularly in the institutional trade. Re- 
ports from the Coast indicate a steady 
clean-up of canned fruit holdings, with 
peaches and fruit cocktail particularly 
well sold from first hands. There is a 
good demand for pineapple and juice, 
with the trade endeavoring to build up 
inventories, due to indications of possible 
labor disturbances in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands this season which could cut dis- 
astrously into the season’s pack. 
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SALMON—Coast reports indicate that 
canners are virtually cleared of carry- 
over salmon, insofar as top grades of 
talls are concerned. Some small lots of 
pinks and chums are reported available, 
however. Export demand has continued 
active and the removal of export controls 
is expected to accelerate the cleanup of 
stocks now in trade channels. Buyers 
are watching developments with respect 
to the new pack in Alaska, and are hope- 
ful that canners will be able to get under 
way on their season’s run without expe- 
riencing the usual epidemic of strikes. 


SARDINES—California reports indicate 
continued heavy export demand for sar- 
dines, both No. 1 tall and No. 1 ovals, 
with supplies short. Canners are closely 
sold up and it is expected that consider- 
able forward business on fall pack will 
be done during the closed season. Maine 
sardines have appeared on the market 
only in a limited way during the week, 
and the market has been well maintained 
on the basis of $10 per case for quarter 
keyless oils. 


TUNA—A good demand for tuna con- 
tinues to feature the trade here, and with 
Coast offerings limited, some interest is 
shown in Peruvian light meat tuna, 
which was offered here during the week 
on the basis of $18 per case for halves, 
ex warehouse New York. 


OTHER FISH—The shrimp price situa- 
tion continues strong, with the market 
closely sold up. One California canner 
is offering new pack fancy crabmeat, in 
a limited way, on the basis of $17.50 per 
case, for halves, f.o.b. California canning 
point. Reports in trade circles are that 
close of Lenten season will find retail 
holdings of all canned fish well cleaned 
up, with only limited replacements in 
sight for the warm weather demand 
which should shortly make its appear- 
ance. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Conversation The Leading Market Staple— 
Trying To Convince Jobbers And Retailers 
That Their Prices Must Be Reduced To The 
Competitive Level—The Chains Are Ahead 
Of ’Em On This—Hand-to-Mouth Buying— 
Some Tomato Prices—Cutting Pea Acreage 
—Pea Prices Of No Consequence Until In- 
ventories Are Reduced—No Firm Commit- 
ments On Asparagus—Dry Packs In Over- 
supply?——Citrus Holdings—Seafoods Toned 
Up—Shrimp Too Expensive. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, April 3, 1947. 


THE MARKET—With the spot market 
this week almost as dead as the proverb- 
ial doornail, activity seems to be con- 
fined to conversation about the coming 
packs of major fruits and vegetables. As 
far as futures are concerned, activity has 
been confined to just that—conversation. 


Very few buyers are willing to make 
any firm commitments, and they a: pro- 
ceeding very cautiously, definitely indi- 
cating their desire to buy merchandise 
from the new pack as they need it. This 
policy seems to have back-fired somewhat 
in the case of citrus juice where 2 gn! 
many distributors missed the low point 
of the market and will have to replenish 
stocks at a higher level. 

With the chains still showing substan. 
tial gains over corresponding periods 
during 1946, far exceeding similar dollay 
gains by the independents, a determined 
effort is being made by aggressive job- 
bers to halt this trend‘of consumers to- 
ward the chains. Good merchandising, 
forgotten during the war, seems to be 
the order of the day, with sincere at- 
tempts by the jobber to convince the re- 
tailer that his prices must be reduced 
to competitive levels, and then working 
with them to keep these prices in line, 
This new merchandising vigor and co- 
operation has alerady shown some re- 
sults, which are encouraging to the in- 
dependent grocer. 


WITH THE CANNERS—Local canners of 
tomatoes, peas and corn are not meeting 
with much success in their efforts to con- 
tract acreage at a lower price than paid 
last year. Any reductions agreed upon 
have been small and not enough to offset 
the increased costs of all other canning 
materials, as growers are determined to 
substitute grain and other Government- 
support crops, such as soy beans, where 
they cannot obtain from canners prices 
as high or slightly lower than they re- 
ceived last year. With certain canned 


‘ foods backing up on retail shelves due 


to prices which the consumer considers 
too high, canners are growing more con- 
cerned about the coming season. There 
is more uncertainty prevailing than at 
any time during the last five or six 
years. It is quite obvious to canners 
that hand to mouth buying by distribu- 
tors will leave them “holding the bag” 
in the event there is any serious market 
break. 


TOMATOES — This item is gradually 
inching upward as resales are beginning 
to dry up. Extra standard twos which 
have been sold during the last two weeks 
here on the basis of $1.75 seem ‘» have 
gone out of existence and what |. ts are 
available now, are being held for a low 
of $1.85. Local canners are sti!) maim- 
taining their price of $2.00 fo: extra 
standard twos, $2.20 for fancy an. $2.40 
for fancy whole, being confiden their 
small holdings will bring these prices 
long before new pack—not a ilable 
until the latter part of Septembe: While 
the movement of tomatoes at resent 
levels is slow, supplies are so »)nall it 
appears certain that canners wi’! have 
no difficulty in obtaining the abo prices 
for merchandise still in thei: lands, 
despite the fact that distributor expect 
to buy tomatoes from the 1947 ack at 
considerably less money, Man)  uyers 
feel most canners made a long |. ofit on 
peeled tomatoes this year and «:° In 4 
position to absorb increased costs on ¢an- 
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A GOOD “MAKE READY” ALWAYS PAYS 


It is always important to have your viners 
and hulling equipment in good operating con- 
dition before the start of your season. Too 
many canners wait until crops are ready before 
making necessary adjustments and repairs, and 
then rely on inexperienced help. 


Have your competent help check the 
following: 


1. A viner should always stand upon a good foundation 
and should be kept level, plumb, and square. 


2. Elevator chains should have slats every 14th link 
and the same number of links in each strand. 


3. All bolts and set screws should be tightened and the 
usual practices followed for the care of machinery. 


4. Check to see that pulleys are of correct size ‘-r the 
power to be used. 


5. Set the viners up complete several days before your 
crops are ready and run them to see that aprons, 
chains, and belts are properly adjusted. 


6. If you do not have copies of instructions for oper- 
ating Hamachek Viners, we will be glad to mail 
them without charge. 


Some BERLIN CHAPMAN Retort 
Installations have been giving con- 
tinuous satisfactory service for over 
30 years. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are designed to do one of 
the most important operations in a canning plant — 
provide perfect distribution of steam during Steriliza- 
tion Process. All steel retorts are electrically welded 
to provide a smooth inside. Lids are perfectly balanced 
two ways. Available in any style clamp and legs. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


AMACHE 


EWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


! Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
pREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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ning materials and sell tomatoes at ap- 
proximately last year’s O.P.A. ceiling. 


PEAS—It appears now that canners, 
viewing with growing apprehension 
stocks of peas still in wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ hands, are going to cut acreage 
here in the Mid-west more than the 4% 
estimated by Government figures. This 
cut may run as high as 15% to 20% 
which is more in line with distributors’ 
ideas, although still not enough in their 
opinion, unless Mother Nature takes a 
hand. Determined efforts have been made 
recently by canners still having unsold 
stocks on hand to move these stocks 
promptly, but are being met with stone- 
wall resistance from the Chicago trade, 
especially on all varieties of sweet peas. 
Prices really mean nothing at the present 
time, as buyers will not consider further 
supplies until their inventories are fur- 
ther reduced. 


ASPARAGUS—So far as can be deter- 
mined, there have been no firm commit- 
ments made in this market on new pack 
aspargus and no quotations have been 
received here as yet. There has been 
some asparagus booked S.A.P., but even 
these quantities are small, as the 1946 
pack of asparagus did not sell well in 
this market. It would seem the Mid-west 
pack of asparagus will be confined to 
cuts and tips primarily and in smaller 
size containers if they are available. The 
situation is entirely different to last year 
when asparagus was eagerly sought after 
and almost anything sold, regardless of 
price. Buying is going to be hand to 
mouth until present inventories are re- 
duced, and asparagus has come in for 
some special merchandising attention 
during the last few weeks, as distribu- 
tors are making serious efforts to move 
out present supplies before the new pack 
is available. 


OTHER ITEMS—There seems to be an 
over-abundance of dry pack items, such 
as kidney beans, lima beans, black-eyed 
peas, etc., which are not moving too well, 
with the exception of pork and beans. 
The market is beginning to ease on some 
of these items, as canners holding sub- 
stantail stocks are beginning to exert 
pressure to obtain sales. This is another 
case of where merchandise was packed 
to supply a wartime market and not find- 
ing a ready home when conditions re- 
turned to normal. 


OKRA—One of the first quotations on 
1947 pack vegetables reached this mar- 
ket recently when new pack okra was 
offered to the trade on the same basis as 
the previous year. No. 2 tins of fancy 
cut okra are quoted at $1.25 per dozen, 
214’s at $1.60 and 10’s at $5.00, all prices 
f.o.b. Louisiana cannery. It is too early 
to determine the trade’s reaction to this 
offering. 


SPINACH—Offerings of new pack spin- 
ach continue to receive no buying inter- 
est and it looks as though the pack both 
in the Ozarks and in California will be 
cut considerably this year. Fresh and 
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frozen spinach seem to have cut into the 
sales of the canned product to a con- 
siderable degree. 


cITRUS—Figures just received here 
from Florida indicate the citrus pack in 
that State is in a good statistical posi- 
tion. These reports show the total pack 
and carryover up to the present time of 
grapefruit juice amounted to 5,800,000 
cases with the movement to the last 
week in March amounting to 3,600,000. 
Blended juice packed and carried over 
totalled 6,480,000 and the movement for 
the same period amounted to 4,286,000 
cases. Orange juice—10,505,000 cases 
as against a movement of 7,900,000 cases. 
With the pack due to end in Florida some 
time during the early part of May, it 
would appear from these figures, stocks 
of citrus should clean up nicely. It must 
be borne in mind that most of the juice 
so far moved into distributing channels 
was done so after the first of the year, 
as last Fall the movement was almost 
at a complete standstill due to the heavy 
carryover in distributors’ hands. If this 
rate of movement continues, it appears 
certain that many buyers will soon be 
forced to come into the market at present 
market levels which remain unchanged 
from last week. The California pack, of 
course, will not begin until some time in 
July. 


CANNED SEA FOODS — The market on 
canned salmon has toned up consider- 
ably, as small unsold stocks still in can- 
ners’ hands may not be sufficient to take 
care of warm weather demands. Halves 
Puget Sound sockeyes are firm at $19.00, 
with reports indicating only a few thou- 
sand cases unsold and in strong hands. 
Alaska red talls are being held at $26.00 
per case, ocean caught cohoes at $15.00 
for halves and very little pinks at all 
available. While interest in salmon re- 
cently has been light, it is anticipated 
that there will be a decided pickup in 
buying before too long. 

Canned shrimp offered to the trade 
last week in the smaller 5 oz. container 
is not meeting with much response, as 
the trade still feels that shrimp is over- 
priced and granting that the 5 oz. tin 
would offer the consumer a smaller unit 
price, sales will not reach any volume 
until goods can be purchased at consider- 
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ably less money. The pack of Main sar- 
dines so far has been light and little js 
being offered. The same is true of tuna 
where the demand is heavy, but supplies 
still limited. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Needed Rain Arrives—Asparagus Growers 
And Canners At Loggerheads—Buyers Want 
Lower Prices—Old Spinach Canners Getting 
The Call—The Prices—Tomato Prices—Pea 
Pack To Be Held Down—Some Fruits In 
Good Demand—Apricots Damaged By Rain 
—Fish Prices Up—Shad Fishermen Idle On 
Price Dispute—West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Franciseo, April 3, 1947. 


RAINS—Rain came to California with 
the passing of March, to the delight of 
farmers and all interested in the food 
industry. The precipitation, while not 
heavy, was well distributed and will do 
much good. Spinach and asparagus, now 
being canned, received just the treatment 
needed to stimulate growth and are now 
coming on with a rush, Snowfall in the 
mountains is very light and water for 
irrigation will be at a premium, but the 
recent storm has been a life-saver for 
many early crops, although some damage 
to fruit is reported. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of asparagus 
is under way on a limited scale, with 
something resembling a deadlock in 
negotiations between canners and grow- 
ers on the matter of price. Growers are 
holding out for the same price that pre- 
vailed last year, while canners contend 
that a pack the size of the one made in 
1946 cannot be moved at the prices 
named on this. While distributors have 
placed tentative orders for considerable 
new pack asparagus it is known that 
these will be scaled down unless a reduc- 
tion in price is made. A twenty-five per 
cent reduction on popular items in the 
asparagus list is held to be the ideas of 
some of the larger distributors. Fancy 
all-green that has been seling from $4.00 
to $4.25 a dozen should get down to $3.25 
to $3.35 to move readily in 1947, accord- 
ing to buyers for these firms. 


SPINACH—Spinach is living righ! up 
to its old reputation of varying wide:y in 
price, with fancy quality and old-e~ ab- 
lished brands getting the call. The ( ali- 
fornia Packing Corporation has come out 
with opening prices at $1.30 for No. 2s, 
$1.60 for No. 2%s and $5.25 for No. (0s. 
These are for strictly fancy grade 0! the 
new spring pack and an encoura’ ing 
volume of business is reported. How: ver, 
it is possible to buy spinach at $1.10 for 
No. 2s, $1.30 for No. 2%s and $4.7> for 
No. 10s. Some of this, however, » ght 
be winter pack or from the 1946 sp ing 
pack. One operator submitted a bi of 
$4.50 for No. 10s on a Government “on- 
tract, but failed to get the order. 
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TOMATOES—It would seem that toma- 
toes and tomato products of the 1947 
pac. would have to sell at about 1946 
prices if canners are not to operate at a 
loss Most of the acreage signed up has 
beer at a minimum of $29 a ton, and 
cannery workers are demanding a sub- 
stantial wage increase. In spite of the 
labor situation, canners are planning to 
increase their packs of peeled tomatoes 
and to cut down on some tomato prod- 
ucts. Tomato puree in the No. 2 size is 
to be had here at $1.90 a dozen in the 
1.06 count, with No. 10s available at 
$8.00 a dozen. Some extra standard 
peeled tomatoes have sold here of late 
at $2.45 for No. 2%s. 


peEAS—The first suggestion as to what 
Coast canned pea prices may be in 1947 
comes from the Pacific Northwest where 
canners report having contracted for 
acreage at last year’s prices. However, 
they are signing up for but 75 per cent 
of last year’s acreage, planning to hold 
the pack down. 


FRUITS—Certain items in California 
fruits are in good demand, with em- 
phasis on fruit cocktail. This seems to 
be moving exceptionally well at retail 
and buyers for chains are in the market 
for some good-size lots. There is an in- 
creased call for peaches, but these are 
wanted in heavy syrup. Even apricots 
are getting increased attention, but in- 
terest is centered largely on choice peeled 
halves in heavy syrup. The market on 
apricots may stiffen somewhat if reports 
on crop damage are confirmed. Some 


canners say that apricots were hard hit 
by the recent rain and that only about 
one half a normal crop is in sight. There 
is no doubt but that some damage has 
been done, but the full extent is still 
uncertain. 


FISH—The canned fish market is 
plagued with a scarcity of many items 
and with prices runing a wider range 
now that the need for permits for export 
has been done away with. California 
sardines have gone up to $8.25 a case for 
No. 1 tall natural, while sales of No. 1 
ovals have been made at $15.00. Mackerel 
in the No. 1 tall size is now selling for 
as much as sardines—$8.25 a case. The 
pack of 1-lb. ovals in California was 
especially light, amounting to but 526,- 
175 cases, out of a total of 2,630,508. The 
great falling off was due to the light run 
of fish in the waters off Monterey and 
San Francisco. Indications are that 
there will be no pack of shad roe made 
this year and possibly there will be no 
pack of shad. Fishermen are not taking 
their boats out, owing to a dispute over 
the price for fish. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES—California can- 
ners are much interested in the school 
lunch program which some Congressmen 
in Washington seem in favor of aban- 
doning. A Mexican mother’s letter of 
appreciation to the teachers of a school 
in this State gives about the best argu- 
ment in favor of continuing the program 
one is apt to find. 

“To the Teachers of the Alvarado 
School: 


Have You 
checked up 


on the amazing 
a LABOR SAVING 
features of the 


SINCLAIR-SCOTT 


HYDRO 


“Giving thanks for the idea of opening 
a lunch room for the children. 

“It makes me very glad to hear my 
children talk about how you serve here, 
and how they like the food and that you 
give them plenty too. That you make 
them wash their hands and teach them 
to eat like humans. I know it may sound 
silly to you teachers, that I always tried 
to correct my children about the way 
they eat, but they never wanted to obey 
or mind me, so I would get impatient and 
just let them eat any way. But I am 
very glad now, because they are learn- 
ing school work as well as good be- 
havior at table manners. And another 
thing they even try to make my other 
small children to eat the proper way. 

“So this lunch hour helps me a lot at 
home, too. My children are so glad about 
everything they do here at lunch time, 
so that makes me very happy—about all 
the training here at school. Before here 
at home they never even tasted the peas 
or carrots or any kind of vegetables. And 
now they want me to get them some. 
They say it makes them grow strong and 
smart, so it makes me happy to hear 
them say that. And another thing—it’s 
cheaper than us Mexicans way of living. 

“If you read this letter I thank you 
for sparing this few minutes. And if I 
wrote this letter it’s because I like to be 
honest and frank and say what I feel 
and think. Sincerely, Mrs. Josephine 
Lopez.” 


long 
life 


Extra seasons of effective service 
another advantage offered by Langsen- 
kamp Production Units. Given strength 
and sturdiness to more than meet the de- 
mands of maximum loads, the stamina 
for durability under continuous operation, 


CONVEYOR 
SYSTEM 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


SIN” .AIR-SCOTT CO., 1800 Patapsco St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
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Indiana Pulpers, Finishers, Extractors and similar units supply efficient performance 
long after having finished a satisfactory and profitable service life. 


True value and complete satisfaction are established by production units when 
design makes possible superior performance which superior construction insures for 
continued dependability. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO, 


LANGSENKAMP 


1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
TOM McLAY 


P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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PROPOSED MARKETING ORDER 
FOR CALIFORNIA CANNED 
OLIVES AND CALIFORNIA 

GREEN OLIVES 


Upon written request of an Olive In- 
dustry Committee consisting of pro- 
ducers and processors of olives and pur- 
suant to the provisions of the California 
Marketing Act of 1937, being Chapter 
10, Division 6 of the Agricultural Code, 
notice is hereby given that I have called 
a public hearing upon a Proposed Mar- 
keting Order for California Canned 
Olives and California Green Olives to be 
held in Room 102, Business and Profes- 
sions Building, 1020 N Street, Sacra- 
mento, California, on Friday, April 18, 
1947 at 10 A.M. Pacific Standard Time. 

At said hearing the Director of Agri- 
culture, or his duly authorized agent or 
agents will receive, among other things, 
testimony and evidence with respect to 
(a) the accuracy and sufficiency of the 
list of producers and processors of Cali- 
fornia Canned Olives and California 
Green Olives; (b) the economic and mar- 
keting conditions affecting the olive in- 
dustry of the State of California; (c) 
the application of the provisions of the 
Proposed Marketing Order for Cali- 
fornia Canned Olives and California 
Green Olives upon said economic and 
marketing conditions; (d) testimony and 
evidence indicating whether the said Pro- 
posed Marketing Order will tend to ac- 
complish the objectives set forth in Sec- 
tion 1300.14 of the said Act; and (e) 
nominations of producers and processors 
eligible to serve as members and alter- 
nate members of the initial Olive Ad- 
visory Board. 

A copy of the Proposed Marketing 
Order for California Canned Olives and 
California Green Olives is being mailed 
to all producers and processors of Cali- 
fornia Canned Olives and California 
Green Olives of record with the De- 
partment. 

All producers and processors and other 
interested persons are cordially invited 
to attend and participate in this hearing. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, this No- 
tice of Hearing is hereby executed and 
issued in the City of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, this 20th day of March, 1947. 

A. A. Brock 
Director of Agriculture 
By (Signed) E. W. BRAUN 
E. W. Braun, Associate Chief 
Bureau of Markets 
(Sealed with the Seal of the State of 
(California Department of Agriculture) 


FISHERY CANNING CHART 
AVAILABLE 

A color chart showing light and heavy 
packing seasons for Pacific Coast fishery 
products has been prepared and made 
available by the New England Fish Com- 
pany of Seattle, Washington. The chart, 
8% inches x 11 inches, is suitable for 
framing or use under a desk top. The 
company’s brokers will also be in posi- 
tion to furnish the chart. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


MORE TUNA—Sun Harbor Packing 
Co., San Diego, Calif., is preparing to 
increase its pack of tuna in 1947. Its 
mangement estimates that the 1947 pack 
of this fish in California might reach the 
6,000,000 case mark. More than one- 
half of the 1946 pack of 4,500,000 cases 
was made at San Diego. 


ROMANCE—Of romantic interest is 
the announcement of the engagement of 
Dr. Mary Ruth Green of Texas, and Dr. 
J. Warren McKibben, Jr., of Lafayette, 
Calif. Both will complete their interne- 
ship at the St. Louis City Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo., the last of June and will be 
married shortly afterward. Dr. McKib- 
ben is the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. War- 
ren McKibben, Mr. McKibben being a 
department manager of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, and 
just recovering from a serious automo- 
bile accident. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Attempt Revival Of Oyster Industry On 
Eastern Shore Mobile Bay—Survey Made For 
Replanting—Shrimp Production Jumps. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 4, 1947. 


STATE MAKING’ EFFORTS TO PLANT 
OYSTERS ON EASTERN SHORE MOBILE BAY— 
The freshet of some twelve years ago 
that killed all the oysters on the eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay so completely dis- 
couraged the owners of private beds in 
Bon Secour Bay that no oysters have 
been planted there since, therefore the 
famous Bon Secour oysters that enjoyed 
a fine reputation in this locality and 
always brought a fancy price as a half- 
shell stand oyster is now extinct, in the 
same way that the famous Bayou Cook 
oyster of New Orleans has ceased to 
exist and no oysters have been planted 
nor marketed from these two famous 
beds in many years, hence there have 
been no genuine Bon Secour or Bayou 
Cook oysters for over ten years. 

State Conservation Director Bert E. 
Thomas took initial steps to revive the 
oyster industry in waters of the eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay when he called a 
meeting in Foley, Ala. (Baldwin Co.) on 
Friday, March 28, 1947, which was at- 
tended by state officials and oystermen. 

Conservation Director Thomas asked 
for volunteers from the group of ap- 
proximately 100 men attending the meet- 
ing to make a survey with Chief Oyster 
Inspector, Sidney Landry to determine 
where seed oysters should be obtained 
and where they should be planted in the 
waters of Mobile Bay. 

The following Bon Secour oystermen 
agreed to make the survey with Landry 
on a state boat which left Plash’s Wharf, 
Bon Secour, Ala., at 6:30 A.M., Tuesday, 
April 1, 1947: Cisroe Ewing, Hassel Cal- 


loway, Charles R. Gates, Andrew Callo- 
way, James Nelson and Frank Nelson. 

Thomas, who said he wanted to give 
oystermen “a chance to plant seed oysters 
where they should be planted” under 
state supervision, also requested bids on 
rate per barrel for dredging seed oysters 
and replanting them. 

Suggestions for the location of reefs 
from which seed oysters were to be taken 
and suggested locations for planting 
were requested on the bid forms which 
were distributed at the meeting. 

These forms are to be mailed to the 
Conservation Department, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

The conservation director told the 
group he “was seeking their co-operation 
in making Alabama one of the major 
oyster producing state in the union.” 

He pointed out that oyster beds have 
been neglected in this area for many 
years and to develop oyster reefs and 
beds both seed oyster reef and shell must 
“be planted every year.” 

The necessity for planting some of 
the reefs and leaving others to be worked 
to insure oyster production while seed 
oysters were developing was discussed. 

Thomas said he would ask the Legis- 
lature “for at least $45,000 to be used 
in developing the oyster industry in the 
next two years.” 

He pointed out that since hot weather 
is fast approaching it may not be pos- 
sible to plant oysters in large quantities 
at this time, but more will be planted 
during next Winter. 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp in this 


‘section took a big jump last week over 


the previous one, as 8,843 barrels were 
produced last week and 2,780 barrels the 
previous week. 

The canneries in Louisiana received 
5,486 barrels of shrimp last week and 
829 barrels the previous one. None of 


the other areas reported any shrimp re- 
ceived by the canneries. 
Louisiana produced 7,890 _ barrels 


shrimp last week, including 5,486 bar- 
rels for canning; Alabama produced 1 
barrel; Mississippi produced 570 burrels 
and Texas 382 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Ala}ama 
and Mississippi operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported that 
3,135 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned in the week ending Marc) 22, 
1947, which brought the pack for this 
season to 239,622 standard cases, ag iinst 
126,465 cases canned last season and 
409,557 cases the previous season. 

Headless shrimp production fro): the 
South Atlantic states during the veek 
was: 


GEORGIA—St. Mary, 600 poun: 
Brunswick, 17,300 pounds. 


OYSTERS—There was an increa © of 
4,869 barrels of oysters in this s ction 
last week over the previous week. 

Louisiana produced 9,105 | -rrels 
oysters last week, including 5,49\ bar- 
rels for canning and Mississipp: Pro- 
duced 15,853 barrels, all for canni) 2. 


April 7, 1947 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PLEASE!!! 
ORDER your EXTRA 


1947 ALMANACS 
NOW 


It won't be ready till May but on account of the extreme tightness 
of the paper situation (and thats’ NOT a Joke), we must antici- 
pate requirements. The 1946 supply of 5,000 copies was com- 
pletely exhausted back in September, just two months after publi- 
cation. Hundreds and hundreds of orders have gone unfilled be- 
cause there are no more. Avoid this and help us determine the 


run by placing your order now. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. Gay St. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


* Each subscriber to THE CANNING TRADE will receive one free copy of 
the Almanac. Extra copies at $2.00 each, less 20% for orders of 20 or more 
copies shipped in bulk. - (Postage extra if we do the mailing.) 
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TIN PRICES ADVANCE 


The Ministry of Supply in London an- 
nounced April 1 an increase in the price 
of Malayan tin metal bought at smelter’s 
works from $1480.00 to $1692.00 a ton. 
The buying price of Nigeria tin concen- 
trates was advanced April 2 from 
$1430.00 per ton of tin ore to $1623.00, 
Ministry said. The selling price of 
Malayan tin metal will be raised to 
$1704.00 a ton. 


TO HANDLE FRUIT 
BELT ADVERTISING 


H. B. LeQuatte, Inc., New York City, 
have been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of the Fruit Belt Preserving 
Company, East Williamson, New York, 
producers of “Apples-Tru,” apples peeled, 
cored and sliced, in cans and jars. 


INCREASES CAPACITY 
Washington Packers is making a sub- 
stantial increase in the freezing capacity 
of its large plant at Puyallup, Wash. 


IN NEW OFFICES 


Carl LeFleur Co., Hartford, Conn., 
food brokers, has moved to new and 
larger quarters in the Capitol National 
Bank Building in that city. 


FOOD EXPOSITION 


Many new canned food specialties are 
expected to get their initial showing in 
the Greater New York Grocery Buyers’ 
Show, to be staged in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, June 2-5, inclusive. 

The exposition is being promoted by 
David A. Sloane, who staged the food 
industry exposition at the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, during the progress of the 
food industry conventions at the seashore 
resort in January. 


WIDENS RETAIL ACTIVITY 


George R. Bennett Co., Inc., Buffalo 
food -brokers, have added five additional 
salesmen to their retail sales service 
organization. 


NAMES BROKER 


Hanover Canning Co. of Hanover, Pa., 
announces appointment of R. J. Dan- 
nemiller as their Washington, D. C, sales 
representative. 


JEWEL TEA MAKES CHANGES 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Barrington, III., 
announces the following changes in its 
executive organization: A. U. Hunt from 
Controller to Assistant to the President; 
J. M. Friedlander from Treasurer to 
Vice-President and Treasurer; P. F. 
Seiger has been elected Controller; H. 
G. Homuth, Assistant Treasurer; and 
R. W. Williamson, Assistant Secretary 
of the company. 

Also, at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on March 26, 1947, J. M. 
Friedlander was elected director of the 
company succeeding Mr. A. U. Hunt. 
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ALUMINUM FINISHES 


Aluminum offers many valuable and 
interesting combinations of surface fin- 
ishes for enhancing its appearance. To 
indicate some of the important possi- 
bilities, Reynolds Metals Company has 
published “Finishes For Aluminum” in 
two volumes. 

The first book, Section One, is wire 
bound and contains 108 pages devoted to 
8 cleaning treatments, 17 mechanical 
surface finishes, 15 chemical surface fin- 
ishes, 11 electrolytic oxide treatments, 12 
electroplated coatings, 7 paint applica- 
tion methods, 7 paint coatings, ceramic 
coatings (vitreous enamels), special fin- 
ishes such as silk screen and sprayed 
metal finishes, and concludes with a dis- 
cussion of various controls and tests for 
finishes. 

The second book, Section Two, supple- 
ments this information with 120 pages 
of shop data on materials, equipment, 
solution preparation, procedure and con- 
trol for more than 30 of the most widely 
used finishing processes. This book is 
supplied in a separate loose-leaf binder 
and new and revised bulletins will be 
issued at intervals to keep this informa- 
tion up-to-date. 

Reynolds “Finishes For Aluminum” 
(two volumes) thus supplies to users of 
aluminum a complete and continuing 
service unique in the finishing field. It 
offers an effective means of keeping up 
with the many advances being made in 
this phase of aluminum processing. 
Copies are available from Reynolds 
Metals Company, Dept. 27, 2500 S. Third 
St., Louisville 1, Ky. Price $2.00. 


EXPERIENCE SPEAKS 


(Continued from page 8) 

sible. One in this frame of mind, all 
largely unjustified of course, joins an- 
other and soon the movement for incor- 
poration is launched. The new wholesale 
house becomes an accomplished fact as 
far as technical formation is concerned. 
It remains to be tried in the fire of 
actual profitable operation before it can 
be safely trusted to provide stable dis- 
tribution for a principal. 

Here one may offer two standards by 
means of which you may judge somewhat 
as to the probabilities of the new dis- 
tributive organization continuing suc- 
cessfully in business. Does it have a 
board of directors made up principally 
of leading members and incorporators? 
Is the executive head a man receiving his 
principal direction from the board of 
directors? Or, is there a lawyer, a 
banker, a real estate man on the board? 
Is the executive head a man standing on 
his own because of his standing in the 
trade, and has he the last word in any 
controversial matter? In any event, if 
the organization does not offer as _ its 
first objective the posting of members as 
to the most profitable ways of merchan- 
dising stocks effectively, the chances are 
that, sooner or later, it will have to go 
through a process of reorganization to a 
point where it does have the objective 


suggested. No organization formed agin’ 
somebody or bodies, will last as long as 
one with a constructive program doing 
something for somebody. 

In conelusion, if the market in which 
you seek additional distribution neay 
home boasts of a wholesale grocer spon- 
soring a voluntary advertising group of 
independent retail grocers, investigate 
carefully the possibilities of interesting 
your buyer for this group in your line, 
Any such co-operative group lasting 
through the late war is very apt to con- 
tinue for some time to come, adding 
strength as it becomes older and stocks 
are more plentiful. Have a specific con- 
tract wtih this group, arrange for their 
support as you would for that of some 
independent advertising agency. Insist 
on a minimum of lineage weekly in all 
local advertisements or at least, monthly, 
If the group does not do newspaper or 
handbill advertising, better skip adher- 
ence with them to any program. With 
lineage in print to be checked before pay- 
ment of support is made, you have some- 
thing tangible to go on. 

Your future profitable distribution of 
canned foods will increase as you adopt 
some, if not all of the foregoing 
suggestions. 


Calendar of Events 


APRIL 9, 1947—Accounting (Dinner) 
Meeting, Tri-State Packers Association, 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 10-11, 1947—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 17, 1947—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 1-2, 1947—Sanitation Course, 
Iowa- Nebraska Canners_ Association, 
Tallecorn Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


MAY 5-7, 1947—Safety and Sanita- 


tion Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAY 22-23, 1947—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JUNE 1-2, 1947—Spring Mecting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mic’). 


JUNE 9-11, 1947—Mid-year Me:ting, 
Grocery Manufacturers of Americs. Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 10-11, 1947—Annual Mc«ting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Assoc “tion, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


JULY 10-18, 1947—Tomato Techni- 
cians School, Purdue University, | «fay- 
ette, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, ete.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
ete.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single 
Shell or Jacketed, some agitated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vege- 
tables, ete.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Your 
plant needs breathing room; “First” will buy your surplus 
machinery. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 
13, N. Y. WOrth 4-5900. 


FOR SALE—1 FMC Model 8 Double Reel Whole Grain Corn 
Silker, pulley drive, two sets of screens, new last year, immedi- 
ate delivery, $1150 f.o.b. New Freedom. Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Ine., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Porcelain Lined Tanks, 500 and 1,000 gallon 
capacities; ideal for syrup or juice. Priced. for quick sale. 
Whit-ford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


FUR SALE—Two Liquid O & J Rotary Automatic Duplex 
Lal ors, capacity 120 bpm, excellent working condition. Adv. 
474" The Canning Trade. 


I.‘ SALE—Kiefer 72 spout Bottle Rinser for new bottles; 
Lifetime” Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles in stock 
for mediate delivery, 50, 100 and 200 gallon capacity, stainless 
oute: jacket with bronze gate valve and stand, tested and 
insu. d to 90 psi; 8 used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, capa- 
citi from 50 to 300 gallons; Liquid National, Ermold, Oslund 
and \Vorld, semi-automatic Labelers (40 bpm), World and 
Rot: » automatic Labelers (60-80 bpm capacity); other items 
for od processors, all types and descriptions too numerous to 
men on. Chas, S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 


F < SALE—Conveyor. Approximately 500 ft. of Matthews 
Con. vor, 10 ft. sections, 18” wide, with 4” outer channels, 2%” 
roll . on 6” centers, 54” shafts, ball bearing; practically new; 


mus. be moved immediately. Adv. 4748, The Canning Trade. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for i diate shi t the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All. offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


I—LABELER, Burt, ser. #4696-A, hot pick up, adjustable from #1, 
925.00 
I—LABELER, Burt, model K, adjustable, will handle 21 can. od .* 


sizes up to #3 can, spring label feed, with 1% 


frame, reconditioned and guaranteed 


HP motor, steel 
500.00 


I—GLUER, Triangle Package Machine, #110, hand package gluer, will 

glue 4 oz to 16 oz. packs, complete with motor, steel frame, 

I—FILLER, 8-cell, 210, Sturdy-Built Co., pressure control valve & 

master gear head motor, excellent cond., never been Used... 1,625.00 
i—FILLER, Filler Machine Co., two pocket, 21107, 12” wide con- 

veyor belt, 6’ long, stainless steel cone hopper, manifold, and pistons, 

automatic unit, 12 per stroke, adjustable filling head, reconditioned 

and guaranteed 1,250.00 
12—RETORTS, 60” high x 40” dia.; (6) 72x40”; (5) Each... 80.00 
EXTRACTOR, Chis “Ryder, mod 725.00 
i—SYRUPER, Economy, #2%, ype 8 valve..... 300.00 
EXHAUSTER, Sprague- 

2637-205, and #2 cans 200.00 
{—DICER, Anderson vegetable, %” cubes, belt d xeel. cond......... 275.00 
2—BEAN SNIPPERS, Chisholm-Ryder, with hoppers, pick tables, belts, 

I—CONDENSER, Shell and tube, 16” x 20 235.00 
|—AMMONIA CONDENSE R, 16” x 16’ horizontal multipass. shell and 

tube, 36 1% — arranged for 5 pas Excellent condition, im- 

mediate shipm 450.00 
I—AMMONIA RECEIVER, 19’ long. 12” in 100.00 
I—HOIST, BR & M, capacity % ton, 3/60 285.00 
i—HOIST, Midget King, Yale & Towne, 2000 Ib. cap., model 

1B17RMGI, 1 HP GE motor, chain roller bearing type, lo’ lift, . 

I—BOILER, NEW, HRT, 72” x 18’, 150 WP. Complete with hardware. 

Prices on Request 
I—BOILER, Boseneh, 30 HP, 100% pressure, horizontal fire box type, 

i—LIFT RUCK. Barrett- Cravens, model JK29-1142, (Red 

oe 2%” 3%” wide, 4’6” overall length, 2500 Ib. capacity 175.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


SPECIALISTS 


FOR SALE—Two (2) Sprague-Sells fifteen foot Blanchers 
equipped with TAG steam-operated temperature controls, all 
bought new 1946 and used less than 30 days. Guaranteed good 
as new. Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va. 


FOR SALE—Two sets Langsenkamp Double Copper Pulp 
Coils, 3” three turns 40” x 60”; used for about five batches only. 
Priced at small part of original cost. Lord Mott Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—4 Kewanee 108 H.P. Boilers; 7 international 
Economy Low Pressure Boilers; 4 Skidmore Circulating Pumps; 
1 Sump Pump; 2 Sinclair-Scott Nested Graders; 2 Onley Wash- 
ers; 1 Sinclair-Scott Hex-Ro Cleaner; 1 M & S Corn Cooker 
Filler; Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers; Peerless Corn Huskers; 
1 Picking Table; Whole Grain Corn Cutters. W. T. Howeth, 
1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 large Buck Bean Snipper. 
Co., 610 N. Front St., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


Sampson Canning 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—One Sinclair-Scott 5 section Pea 
Grader; Hydro-geared type with direct drive including 5 H.P., 
3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt Motor; 1946 model. Used only one 
season; good as new. $2500.00 cash F.O.B. Hartford, Wisconsin. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Hartford, Wis. 


FOR SALE—2 C. R. Viners complete with White Feeders, 
good condition; 1 CRCO No. 4 Pre-grader like new. Littlestown 
Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Three TAG No. 1702, size 1”, self-operating 
Pressure Controllers; brand new; never been uncrated. D. 
Thompson Swing, Ridgely, Md. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


SOLVE YOUR CANNING PROBLEMS with Bonded Equip- 
ment. Vibrating Screens: for juice processing, waste disposal, 
root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, relish de-watering. 
Conveyors: including floor to floor, and bag and box pilers. 
Motor Truck Scales. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 1651; University 
2832 evenings. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard Knapp brand new Crate Dumper, 
$2400.00; 1 Standard Knapp brand new Can Unscrambler, 
$2400.00; 1 Standard Knapp brand new Can Booster, $475.00; 
1 model “D” Heavy Duty Standard Knapp brand new Labeler, 
$1540.00; 1 model “G” Standard Knapp brand new Can Booster, 
$400.00; 1 model “F” Standard Knapp brand new Packer, 
$1575.00; 1 No. 429 Standard Knapp brand new Top and Bot- 
tom Gluer, $1875.00; 1 No. 616 Standard Knapp brand new Com- 
pression Unit, $1095.00. This machiney is brand new and has 
never been used. Above prices are 10.5% below original cost. 
Shipment will be made f.o.b. Seffner. Send all inquiries to: 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 H.P., 
must be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, Va. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Corliss or other slow speed Engine, 125 to 150 
H.P. Adv. 4744, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED — Continued 


WANTED—Ffficient Resident Manager for canning opora- 
tion in Americus, Georgia, experienced in buying and canning 
of peaches, pimientos and sweet potatoes. Good opportunity for 
aggressive man with executive ability. Write: P. O. Box 1452, 
Tampa, Florida. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—200 bu. Tendergreen, 50 bu. Round Pod Kidney 
Wax Bean Seed. Germination about 90%, tested 1/1/47. Line- 
boro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 


FOR SALE—500 bushels Dark Podded Laxton, 90 bushels 
Shasta, Associated Seed Growers Pea Seed; 500 bushels F. H. 
Woodruff Topper Pea Seed. All Spergon treated. We also 
have innoculation manufactured by Strasburger & Siegel, Balti- 
more. Seed 14c per lb. f.o.b. Bloomsburg. Bloomsburg Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—550 bu. Asgro Pride Sweet Pea Seed; 25 bu. 
Rogers Sensation No. 1 Wax. Littlestown Canning Co., Littles- 
town, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Limited company now 
organizing to build new pineapple cannery in Cuba with experi- 
enced American management now currently operating Cuban 
plant. Low taxes and good low cost labor supply. An especially 
advantageous opportunity for buyers and quantity users of 
pineapple. Write or cable: Norman Boettcher, Reparto Dupont, 
Varadero, Cuba. 


PINEAPPLE—Crushed, with or without sugar in No. 10 
cans. Will label for buyer. Caribbean Foods Corp., Cardenas, 
Cuba. 


WILL INVEST in and manage one line tomato or corn and 
bean plant in Northern Maryland section, or will lease. Must 
be completely ready for operation. Adv. 4746, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—One Lewis Okra Cutter, set for 4% inch cuts pre- 
ferred. P. O. Box 131, Laurel, Miss. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Two line Corn Plant at Jeffersonville, Ohio. 
Private R. R. siding. Excellent producing acreage. Plenty 
labor. Priced cheap for quick sale. Crites Milling Co., Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in fertile N. E. Arkansas. New 
leased building; 2,000 cs. per day capacity. Plenty labor and 
acreage. Reasonable. Adv. 4747, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large new fireproof Cannery located in South, 
equipped for canning greens, peas, beans, potatoes, peaches and 
tomatoes. Located in center of large truck farming area with 
soil and climate conditions favorable for growing anything. Adv. 
4752, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in South Texas. Practically year 
around crops, ample water and good labor conditions. Acreage 
available for Blue Lake beans, lima and pole beans, field peas, 
beets, pimientos and fine spinach. II] health prompts the dis- 
posal of this good money maker. Adv. 4753, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Foreman to take charge of meat can- 
ning department in plant located in Virginia. Permanent job, 
good opportunity. Give full details, experience, age and salary 
expected. Adv. 4741, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Labels. 360,000 No. 2 can, for Tomatoes; 120,- 
000 No. 1 (10 oz.) can, for Cut Green Stringless Beans. Four 
colors, varnished; samples on request. Can arrange imprinting 
in Baltimore, Md., quick delivery. Priced to sell f.o.b. Norfolk, 
Va. or Baltimore, Md. Clyde Smith Canning Co., Churchland, Va. 


FOR SALE—Orange, Tomato, Gladiola Field Crates, Tomato 
Stakes, made of Tidewater Cypress, A-1 workmanship. [Prices 
on request. Place your orders right now to assure delivery. 
C. J. Jones Co., Box 1372, Fort Myers, Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED —In production department of m dern 
canning or freezing plant. Have had 20 years exper ence. 
Capable of managing plant. Adv. 4751, The Canning Tra: e. 


POSITION WANTED—By Mechanie and all around czxiner; 
peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. Capable Superintendent. Adv. ‘754, 
The Canning Trade. 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE Comeany Westminster M 


1 HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
 SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


GRIT! 
First boy (reading bobk): What does it mean—‘The redskin 
bit the dust.” 
Second boy: He was eating spinach, I guess. 


QUEER QUERIES 

Have you ever seen a sheet for a river bed? 

Or a single hair from a hammer’s head? 

Has the foot of a mountain any toes? 

And is there a pair of garden hoes? 

Does a needle ever wink its eye? 

Why doesn’t the wing of a house fly? 

Can you tickle the ribs of a parasol? 

Or open the trunk of a tree at all? 

Are the teeth of a rake inclined to bite? 

Have the clock hands any left or right? 

Is the garden plot quite deep and dark? 

And what is the sound of a birch bark? 

A soldier went to his Colonel and asked for leave to go home 
to help his wife with her spring cleaning. “I don’t like to 
refuse you,” said the Colonel, “but I’ve just received a letter 
from your wife saying that you are of no use around the house.” 
The soldier saluted and turned to go. At the door he stopped, 
turned and remarked: “Colonel, there are two persons in this 
regiment who handle the truth loosely, and I’m one of them. 
I’m not married.” 


THE MASTER ; 
Door-to-Door Salesman—lIs the master of the house in? 
Weary Young Father—Yes, he’s asleep upstairs in his cradle. 


EARLY TO BED? 
A man’s wife had been away for a month. He wrote her every 
week telling her how he was spending the evenings at home. 
When his wife returned the light bill came in—for fifty cents. 


HE WANTED TO HEAR THE JOKE 
l’reacher—And there will come a day when the wheat will be 
arated from the chaff. Who will be the sheep and who will 
be the goats? 

'shman (in rear)—Oi’ll be the goat. 
lh ilroad Agent (dining at small town hotel) —‘‘Why does that 
it there and watch me all the time?” 
\ .iter—*You’ve got the plate he usually eats from, sir.” 


G’wn and tell the joke. 


THE $64 QUESTION 
! ner was being examined prior to his induction into the 


Ary. 

“one of your ears was cut off,” asked the doctor, “what 
wo happen?” . 

“ch a question,” countered Elmer. “I couldn’t hear, of 
cou. 

“both your ears were cut off, what would happen?” 

“-ouldn’t see.” 

vidently you didn’t understand me. I said, if both your 
ea; vere cut off, what would happen?” 

“told you, I couldn’t see.” 

_ sen, you dumb goof, I didn’t ask you what would happen 
if) yr eyes were put out. I said if both your ears were cut off, 
wh: would happen?” 

“ad I tell you again I couldn’t see,” cried the irate Elmer. 
“If oth my ears were cut off, my hat would come down right 
ove: my eyes!” 
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command attention, impress 
favorably, initiate sales! 


s @ CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS MIAMI MARION, VA 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
CONVEYORS + DICERS FILLERS + TABLES 


Celebrating A Half Century of Service 
To the Canning Trade ~ 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Manufacturers & Distributors of Food Handling Equipment 
Seventh and Wood Streets 


1897 Philadelphia, Pa. 1947 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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ALUMINUM AND ENAMELED PANS 


14-Quart Tomato Peeling Pans 


A limited quantity of Tomato Peeling Pails and 
Pans will be available for 1947 delivery. Send 
us your orders now for delivery during June in ac- 
cordance with the Mill's promises. 


P.S. Write us with regard to the Robins Can 
Unscrambler—capacity up to 400 or more No. 2 


cans per minute. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


713 E. Lombard St. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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PIEDMONT 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD vIRCINIA 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore—New York City 
INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PASTE 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“rank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Sorneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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Quality Packs Frozen Foods Depend Your 
Proper Selection Processing Equipment! 


There’s more to Quality Freezing than just freezing. From 
75% to 80% of your production line will be devoted to 
the preparation of foods for freezing . . . the final oper- 
ation. This 75% to 80% of your equipment determines 
whether you are packing Quality Frozen Foods or just 
“Frozen foods.”” Study the CRCO Frozen Pea Flow 
Chart to the right. Note the many operations, any one 
of which—if neglected—can ruin a pack. All together 
and in a synchronized line, quality is assured. 


Quality Grading (the separation of the tender or fancy peas from 
the hard or standard grades) has been universally adopted by 
Frozen Food Packers. 
Grader, Gravometer and Baine Mizer. everything is automatic. 
The density of the saline solution is maintained at a pre-deter- 
mine| point throughout the season and the continuous flow 
through the engineered spiral channels assures that the product 
does not absorb brine and thus injure the flavor. 


CRC representatives will be glad to discuss Quality preparation 
of products for freezing and show you how to secure a more pro- 
fital' Quality pack. © CRCO can supply everything you need to 
ial freezing operation. 


the | 
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CRC OF Rozes Pea bine 


The start of the Frozen Pea Line is a CRCO 


In the CRCO Quality Grading Unit of 


Steel 
Frame Viner with Adjustable Cylinder so that maxi- 
mum quantity of undamaged peas is recovered from 
the vines. In the CRCO Viner. the operator has, at 
all times, absolute control of threshing and can vary 
the action to suit crop conditions. Washing is essential 
and size grading should be carried to at least two 
grades. Blanching must be of the type that can be se- 
cured in a CRCO Sanitary Rotary Blancher equipped 
with var-speed control so as to insure exactly the 
right blanch. Automatic temperature and timing con- 
trols on the CRCO Blancher insure quality blanching. 


Niagara Falls, New York 
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W. of metal containers benefit by the methods used by today’s can 
manufacturers to cut tin plate first into strips and then into the short rect- 
angular sections which serve as “blanks” from which the bodies are formed. 
A single type of modern slitting equipment known as a duplex unit does 
both these operations. 

In these duplex slitters, rotary cutters of hardened tool steel cut accu- 
rately, rapidly and cleanly so that a high degree of dimensional uniformity 
is assured. In duplex machines, body blanks are cut with the grain or in the 
direction in which the metal has been rolled, so that when bending is effected 
in the body maker, blanks will be bent across the grain. 

Future advertisements will feature other reasons for you to have con- 
fidence that National Can protects quality in every manufacturing operation. 


<0 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. 
BALTIMORE, MD. - CHICAGO, Ill, "HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON; MASSE: 
‘SALES OF ICES ane INDIANAPOLIS, IND. _MASPETH, N.Y. MeKEESPORT, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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BODY BLANKs 
—INSURE-UNIFORM _BODY_@LANKS_ 


